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THE DEVELOPMEXT OF THE ("AI?TO(,KAPHY OF AMERICA 

UP TO THE YEAK 1570.^ 



By Dr. SopHUS Huge. 

The discovery of America jituI the j!:eograpbical researc hes on that 
continent may be regiirded as tlie initial period of the era of discovery. 
In order to intelligently trace the gradual dawning of a new world 
upon the geographical chart and, at the same time, to compare the 
• discoveries nuidc l)y the several pilots and to estimate briefly their 
value lium a scientific point of view, 1 have selected the medium of a 
2g collection of thirty-two maps, upon which are represented the x)rogreS8 
*^ of discovery from decade to deeade. 

eS This cartographical evolution ends with the year 1570, for in that 
' ^ year first appeared Ortelins's Theatram Orbis, the earliest modern 
3 atlas, by which, in numeroas editions and in vanons languages, we 
^ have an easily accessible collection of new charts. Previous to that 
S publication, exclusive of the rare collection of La&ens, the maps of the 
several eng^vers, through successive years combined, were printed 
only in single sheets or introduced as such in scientific works of the 
most dissimilar character. 

The present maps contain four series of illustrations. The first series 
(Pis. XVTI-XX) exhibits, on modern charts, the coasts and inland 
regions that have been discovered. Tlie second series (Pis. XXI- 
XXIV ; presents to our view the results of the observations of the pilots 
to whom we are indebted for the production of these Tiiaps. 

Katnrally. ^vitb tiie cxcei>tion of the Cosa chart, no original survey? 
could ix' re[>i eseiited, but they are, on the contrary, copies and trim 
hiaipts ui copies which are extant, a compilati«ui gathered from dill'erent 
sources, so that only the general impression of the ideas promulgat^'d a 
the time are shown to us. In details, however, and specially in local 
names, numerous inaccuracies occur. 

Finally, the third and fourth series (Pis. XXY-XLY) introduce to us 
the scientific conclusions of geographers and the inductions of scien- 
tists together with established theories in regard tp the positions of 

^Tnuislated f^om Dr. A. Petentuum's Mltteilimgeii, 1892. firganziuigehelt Nr. 10& 
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fhe new, relatively to the known world. Here the originals are, almost 
without exoeptiou, modified typographically, and they are either wood- 
cuts or copper engravings. Oopies, however, are introduced of manu- 
scripts and~of painted globes. Where single charts, simply marine 
charts, have been struck off, which, however, but seldom occurs, they 
are given unoolored and without doctrinal reasoning or scientific signifl> 
cance» For the inforinatiou of the scholar, which it was necessary to 
express iu the third or fourth series, two series were requisite, partly 
in order to give an iudication of the ubuiidaiice of the theories, that 
often ch.anged as suddenly as they arose, aud partly with a view to intro- 
duce into this history all prominent or reprosontativo names. 

Tn order to subjoin to the discoveries as well as to the charts the 
net;essary explanations, inasmuch as tliey could only be driven cmso 
rily and suiuniai ily in a map, the second aud special part ut" tliis j taper 
comprises a liistoiy of the voyages of discovery and exploration, and the 
necessary material for eliarts, all of which is chronologically arranged.* 
The imi>oitant jioiiils in a histoi v ui discoveries are not alone to cleiirly 
set forth the mure prominent incideut-s of the earlier voyages, and espe- 
cially those of Colon, as also the names given to the discovered local- 
ities, but likewise to give the sources of evidence, and opportunely, 
works of critical research. In the course of the sixteenth century the 
more real discoveries cease, and the more brief, generally speaking, are 
communications and critical observations. The chronological series of 
charts that are accessible, in so &r as they are geographical, jiossess a 
certain value and are given with the ntmost completeness possible. 
Among them the prindpal works of Hanisse offer the most valid claims 
to our recognition. I confidently believe that although this scries is far 
from being exhaustive, it will nevertheless be acceptable to those who , 
are interested iu the too-little-cultivated history of cartography. The 
works, too, are cited, as far as known to me, in which the respective 
charts are to be fonnd, either in facsimile or imitation. 

For a critical analysis and ai)preciation of the <"hait.s themselves, and 
an nndcrstanding of tlieir relation one to another, synoptical tables of 
all the uauics and legends were requisite, tlic laborious preparation of 
wliich may not appear in a brief statement, but the value of which 
may be recognized from the few critical observations npoii tlteni. 

Tn the third series, charts 1 and _ revert to a period anterior even t^) 
the discovery uf America by Columbus, in 1492. These are shown for 
the purpose of giving expression to ideas and theories' on the lines of 
demarcation of countries which liave had decided influence on poster- 
ity, such, for example as the Zamoiski codex of 1468 for Northern, aud 
Behaim's Globus of 1492, for Eastern Asia. The questionable Zeno 
" . . . . 

• Thia history in detail of the .several voyages and of tlif rbarta is ton vi lur inoM 
foi teauslsttiou here, coreriog about eighty pages of Petoriuaim'a Mitt«:iluugou. 
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chart of 1380 (?) is included in the appended list/ for the reason that 
after its pnbUcation in the year 1558, not merely did the Itahan Ptole- 
mUiis editions, but even Mercator, as well, follow its delineation of the 
northern regions. 

THE MARINE CHARTS. 

The art of desi||;ning marine charts originated with the Italians. 
Wlien the Portuguese Prince Uenry began his discoveries he sought 
to obtain Italians for his enterprises. So likewise in chart design, or 
drafts, Italians became the instructors of the l*ortuguese, and Avith the 
latter the Basques appeared as skillful mariners and cartofxrapliers. 
Not nntil toward the middle of the sixteenth eeiitmy did nautieal ear- 
to<ira])hy liiid its eiitiaiice into France. It did not reach either Kn<X' 
land or (u iinaTiy at tlie epoch of the great discoveries. But in Si)ain, 
to M hii h is due the most ancient cartography of the most im])ortant 
regions in America, guidance and enlightenment were derived from 
Italians, Bas<pies, and Portuguese. And thus the material for Ameri- 
can cartography consists of Siumisb, Portuguese, Italian, and more 
recently of French charts, or coast pilots. The language of these charts 
is exclusively Bomauish. 

But, unfortunately, original drafts are hardly accessible. Unfortu- 
nately, also, most of the track charts no longer exist. <^ What, in the 
lapse of time, has b^n preserved from shipwreck, or the hands of the 
gold-beaters, is as yet not fully ascertained, and very little indeed has 
been described" (Harrisse, Cabot, p. 139). As often as pictures of the 
uprising liTew World vary in the first decades, just so often do the charts 
become antiquated and dangerous as guides. It therefore became 
necessary from considerations of prudence or utility to discard or 
destroy the more ancient. Thus it happens that neither in Spain nor 
in Portugal is there to be found a chart of America for the first fifteen 
years of the sixteenth century, with the exception of tiiat oldest map 
of the world, which was recovercMl from France, and on which the New 
World is rcpresc^nted — the noted el i art of the liascpie pilot Juan do 
la Cosa. The earliest charts that have been preserved, next to that of 
(;Osa. the marine charts of (Janario and Oantero, and that of Kunst- 
mann in )iis :itlas of published sheets, Nos. 2 and 3, are to be found in 
the colltc lions of Italy, France, aful GcT'inany. And eveii these, col- 
lectivel\ . are no longer original, but imitutious and compilations 
collected from various State areliives. And although (^oaa, in the 
delineation of America, has pronounced his work as original, Ids chart 
upon the whole is merely a compilation. 

The elaborate^ and in many respects incisive criticism which Har; 
risse^ above all others, has devoted to the subject, has enabled us, in 

*Li8t iiot translated. 

^"HaiaLeB, wlieu methodically interrogated, yield very uselul results, which reach 
ev«a diatant qii«ltif»iB." (HanisM, I>i80. of N. America, p. 325.) 
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spe€ial iiiJitiiiices to determine whut orijifiTials were used in drawiiija;' 
some of the chart copies, but if in impossible to say liow tar original 
and copy agree with eaeh f»tl!( r. So, also, the oldest iiiamiseripts for 
a cartographic history ol America are not originals, but ineit-Iv ar1)i 
trar}^ eonibinatioiis of various copies, not drawn from originaln <if 
equivalent value, for the value of a first impression on the Uiind is 
always dependent upon the intelligence of the i>ilot. Every copyist 
is subjected to the risk of committing errors, through a misappre- 
hension, or perhaps through careless haste. And here no connected 
text is employed, as in the transcript of a literary composition, but 
individual names without connection or correlation are strung along, 
like beads, upon the water line of a seacoast. Gosmographers, too, 
avail themselves in nnmerons instances of abbreviations in fovor at 
the time, and employed in mannscrlpts. The points designated along 
the coast are in some localities so crowded together that errors may 
readily occur in their repetition, not alone through the misinterpreta- 
tion of a name badly or illegibly written, but in some cases from its 
entire omission. And thus the correct rednplicatiou of a series of 
appellations, so closely written, would be rendered almost impracti- 
cable. I^esides, if copperplates or woodcuts were designed for char f s 
written upon pareliment, the brittle character of the material on which 
it must be printed would doubtless make necessary m reduction in the 
number of the local names. It could not be assumed, moreover, lliat 
due discrimination had been excrcis(»d in the to])()graphy of these 
sheets, and only the less unimportant particulars omitted. 

The principal share in the explorations made along the Ameriean 
seacoast unquestionably belon<rs to the Spanish pilots, or to those 
employed in the service of Spain, liut it must in no wise be supposed 
from this that Spanish influence in the development of the cartography 
of America has been very considerable. The reverse, indeed, is the 
case; Spanish cartography, it is true, begins immediately aft^ the 
first voyage of Colon, and innumerable traces in the literature of the 
country, and the manuscripts contained in their archives, afford ample 
evidence of the rapid development among them of the art of sketching 
and designing marine charts. But despite this fact, the dissemination 
of this art throughout Spain, and its progress toward northern regions, 
and consequent influence upon the cartographic conceptions of middle 
Europe during the first <iuarter of the sixteenth century, can not be 
e8tab^shed. Columbus had promised to draw up a chart of the dis- 
coveries of his first voyage, and he had held out to their majesties an 
assurance of its execution on his return home. On the r)th of Septem- 
ber, 14t)3, he was again reminded of his enga.Lrement by Queen Isabella 
'(Navarr. II., p, 122., L'd e(btion, 1859). Meanwhile the court records 
connnunicate nofhin.n- to us, in respect either to the dispatch of the 
chart or its receipt, it is proved in several ways that a chart of his 
third voyage was in existence. Hojeda saw it ilrst at Bishop Ton- 
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soca' s, and obtained a copy of the chart for his own first voyage (Navarr. 
111. pp. 539, 586). But of all his charts, not one has been preserved. 

The restored chart of Juan de laCosa, 1500, is. tlioii, tlic eai liest car- 
t(>^-apbie memorial Imiided down to us; and in tliis map tlie skillful 
Basque mariner has combined in one exhibit tlie varioius Spanish dis- 
co\eiics, aud, possibly also, the discoveries of John Cabot iu ^otth 
America. 

The incidents of the fourth voyage of the Admiral in 1502-1 r)()4 were 
rnpidly disseminated throughout Europe, for not only Columbus liim- 
scli aud his brother Bartholomew, but likewise the other mariners had 
each designed charts. It might therefore be readily inferred that not 
merely fa€ts but names themselves might vary in many important par- 
ticulars. Charts were no mystery, and they mi<;ht be indisoriminately 
reproduced, or even acqnired by purchase. In Portagal there was a 
chart industry, and there was an open traffic in them under the restric- 
tion, however, that it was £i>rbidden, under a heavy penalty, to draw 
plans of the route by sea to the Molucca Islands. We thus find that 
later on an Italian draftsman, Baptista Agnese, contributed, as a sup- 
plement to his finely executed collection of maps, a chart of the world, 
upon which the Molucca route was clearly traced, and it was recognized 
as such. 

When, in 1500, the Portuguese Indian fleet under Cabral discovered 
Brazil, and when in sue ceeding years Portuguese vessels hml coasted 
along a considerable portion of the eastern coast of Houth Anierica, it 
appears that in Portugal they encouraged tlie iinl>!i( ntion of these 
facts. This was naturally iu the highest de^^rce obnoxious to the 
Spaniards, for at Lisbou copies of the charts were willingly accorded 
to Italians, It appears further that charts of Cabot s voyages were 
brought to Lisbon earlier than to Spain. At all events, the explora- 
tions of Cortoreal and the eai'liest received charts of Cautiuo aud 
Canario had theii* origin in Portugal. To a wide diffusion of the 
incidents of his own voyages in Portuguese ships, Vespucci himself 
contributed, as they were accustomed to say, through picture and nar- 
rative; and thus the influence of Portuguese charts, copied by Italians, 
upon the ideas of Middle Europe was already inaugurated before 
Spanish cartography was directed into regular channels. The first 
foundation for the system was laid in the establishment of the Indian 
office at Seville in 1503. The lead in aJl transmarine enterprises 
emanated from the Gasa de Oontratacion for the Indies. Here were 
necessarily collected charts of all recent discoveries. But it would 
necessarily soon become evident that such charts, based upon charts 
often widely deviating from each other and giving imperfect or errone- 
ous delineations of the coasts in the new hemisphere, would rather 
expose mariners to dan<^er than afTord tliem security. It became nec- 
<'ss;uy, tlierefore, to exercise a many-sided critique aiul careful investi 
gatiuu of the charts accessible, aud care be taken that seamen were 
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furnislierl with the most accurate maps obtainable und designed upon 
uniform priiK-iples. 

The prorjross liore indicated was associated with the nomination of 
Amerigo Ve.spucci in 15()8 to be chief i>ilot iu Sp-tin. I'tu^ phui was 
then finst con(^eived of drawing under his supervision an oilieial gen- 
eral map of the regions discovered (Kavarr. Ill, 3(M)). Juan Diaz 
de Soils and Mnceneio Yaiiez i'iuzoa were associated with him. Of all 
the chai is liien in existence that of Andres do Morales was declared 
to be the best, and it was raised to the grade of au ofiicial chart, or 
royal padron. No mariner was pennitted to have on board bis sbip^ 
under a penalty of 60 doubloons (9240), any other cliart But it was 
more easy to issue tliau to enforce such an order. 

When Amerigo Yespucci died, on the 22d of February, 1512, Diaz 
de Soils succeeded him as chief pilot. In the same year, the latter, 
together with the nephew of Amerigo, Juan Yespucci, received a com- 
mission to draw up an official chart In consideration of this they 
were each to receive the privilege of copying and selling the royal 
padron. But other cartographers did not trouble themselves about 
this privilege. Daring subsequent years, and up to the period of Diaz 
de Solis's death, we are informed of several convocations of a junta 
through which the preparation of an official chart rniuht l)e expedited, 
but it seems that many impediments were encountered in its execution. 
And, in fact, no trace has been preserved of any similarly authorized 
eliarts. The (jnt'stion lieic was an exact determination of th<^ longitude 
of f'a]>o St. .Vn;;nstine, iu Brazil, according to which it was hoped that 
the line of demaieatiou of the l*ortugnesc claims iu South America- 
might be delinitely adjusted, for the rortnguese were determined to 
imprison every {Spaniard who orerstepped the boundary. Incorrect 
charts, moreover, exposed seamen to imminent peril iu that locality. 

It has been supposed that Sheets lY and Y in Eunstmann's Atlas 
were promulgated as results of the junta of 1515 (Kohl, Generalkar- 
ten, p. 30), for these eharts must have appeared subsequent to 1513^ 
inasmuch as Balboa's South Sea is indicated upon them. But these 
two eharts represent two different standpoints. Ko. lY represents 
the Portuguese claim in Brazil as proved by the line of demarcation 
through that country and the long legend upon the Portuguese ^de, 
while No. Y defends Spanish {iretensions, according to which the 
boundary line recognizes as valid, in behalf of the claims of Portugal, 
only the extreme projection of Brazil. The first chart employs the 
medium of the Portuguese tongue; the second of the Italian. The 
uncertainty as to a comprehensive idea of the new regions lasted only 
a few years; that is to say, until the shores of t!ie Mexican Gulf were 
taken up hy Pinedo or until Sebastian d'Elcano, of Magellan's squtul- 
ron, brought home tlie earliest charts of the southern extremity of 
S(mth America. Moreover, not until fibout ir»2!3 or 1523 was the Span- 
ish coast Hue iu America fully determiued iu the woatt through their 
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lesearches on the broad ocean, as furnished by the surveys of Cortez 
and Pizarro. And now the idea of a universal official map or padron" 
wa!^ oTiee more rcTerted to. 

in the year 152G Terdinand Columbus received an order to prepare 
an aocmate cliart, and this, by a later imperial decree, was to 1>e 
etititled the general padron.^' But when, after tlie lapse of nine 
years, a reiterated command was dispatched to the son of the Admiral 
to eoinx)lete tlie work, it must not be concluded that up to tliat period 
he had not executed the commission or sux^plied any map wU.itever. 
Nor does this entirely justify the assumption that the Weiuuuaner 
general chart of 1527, the first general map, originated with him. The 
second, designed by Bibero, and the general map of 1527, and that of 
1529, essentially alteied, have boUi likewise been preserved. The 
approved type exhibited in each of these charts was henceforth as a 
general role steadily adhered to. 

Though the Portaguese occupy a subordinate rank as regards the 
extent of their contribntions to the cartography of America, the dis- 
tinction is assuredly due them of having ^st conceived and portrayed 
the continent of Korth America in its correct and proper contour, 
exclusive, of course^ of the x>olar regions. They were able pilots and 
expert draftsmen^ and not only by their labors, but by their methods, 
they have exercised a vast influence, especially upon geographical 
works iTi Germany. Many of their pilots and draft^inien emigrated 
secretly from Portugal into Spain and entered into the service of 
Charles V. Such, for example, were Francisco an<l liny I'aliero, Jorge 
an<l Pedro lieinel, and Simon de Alca'/aba de SotoniaAor. Along with 
tlH'se, and even to a greater extent than ihe latter, Italians emigrated 
to Spain. Only Columbus, however, with Amerigo and Juan Ves])ucci, 
are here mentioned (Ilarrisse, Cabot, p. 219). Two of the earliesi and 
most important cartographic records, the charts of Oantino and Canc- 
rio, although supplied or drawn by Italians, are copies of l*ortuguese 
originals. Both of these, as also the surveys of the coasts of the Kew 
World sent to the Duke B^n^ of Lothringen, had a fi^rreaching influ- 
ence upon scientific cosmography. 

This influence, howeyer, emanates from Italians residing abroad. 
Harrisse calls attention to the foot (Discovery of North America, 
p. 270) that cartographers living in Italy only recently, comparatively, 
took notice of the discoveries of Spaniards and Portuguese in the New 
World, and with the exception of Johann Ruysch, a CormanjWho copied 
in its essential details a Portuguese map of the New World for the 
Boman I'tolemaus of 1508, the Viscount di Maggiolowas the first who 
brought to Naples a representation of the newly discovered regions, in 
l.jll. Cartographic activity in Italy, up to the year 1627, remained 
deix ndeiit upon Portuguese exemplars. Spanisli inlluence is first 
detectt'd in Maggiolo's chart of 1527. The Frencli took part in tliose 
nautical and cartographic enterprises muck later than the three south- 
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eru Itomanish DationSr^the Italian, Spanisb, and Poitugaese. Here, 
too, an Italian, Giov. Yerrazzano, in 1524, wjis the pioneer. The voy- 
age of the first Frenchman, Jacijuea Cartier, followed ten years hiter, 
and although none of his original drawings have been preserved, the 
results of his Urst voyages of discovery shown upon the chart of the 
world l)y Nicolas Deslicni of Dieppe, 1541, constitute the oldest French 
cai t(>.<:i apbic publications known to ns. The latter is preserved iu the 
Koyal Library at Dresden. 

But it was no longer possible for Ficnch caitoaiaphy to exert a 
decided iiillueuce; on the contrary, their cosniooi apiu rs showed theni- 
sches dependent, in many respects, upon (iermany. The earliest 
marine chart, in a modern sense, in nautical use, the celebrated nnip 
ot the world by Mercator, appeared in 1509, and consecpiently at the 
close of the period here under discussion. The uncertainty which pre- 
vailed for a decade in the delineation of the newly discovered coasts 
was chiefly due to inexact astronomical calculations. Calculations of 
latitude were naturally more easily determined than those of longi- 
tude. And when it is remarked that in the middle of the I?ew World 
and in West Indian waters, where alone the Spaniard was enterprise 
ing, vacillation prevailed longest^ while north and south, in New- 
foundland and Brazil, whither in the same year, 1500, came Portuguese 
vessels, long before the geographical latitude was clearly determined, 
we necessarily reach the eonclusiou that the Portuguese were greatly 
in advance of the Spaniards in their nautical skill and ability. 

Columbus himself did not rise above the cx^mpanions of his voyages 
in knowledge and address. Information which comes to ns, second- 
haml, of his observations ot" latitude betrays a vacillation and hesi- 
tnn<*.v l)et\\ een his own tendencies and tlie cliart of Toscanelli, which 
he blindly followed. II. Harrisse in his latest work (Discovery of 
North America, p. 4^01), adopts, however, the conclusion of liuniboldt, 
tlmt Oolund)ns did not have on board a chart of Toscanelli, for he 
Aould otherwise have crossed the ocean under the parallel of L}sl)ou. 
1 consider, however, this assumption as untenable, for the rich teiri- 
tories of Eastern Asia, the goal of his western voyages, uuist first be 
sought in Hie torrid zone, or in the vicinity of that zone; and it is ques- 
tionable whether it would not have been more advisable to navigate 
seas that were known, those for example, from Spain to the Canaries, 
on the borders of the Tropics, than to seek a fresh route thither on the 
unknown waters of Eastern Asia. In the second place, according to 
the chart, as may be seen on Behaim's copy, two very desirable anchor- 
ages were to be anticipated at Antilia and Zipangu, on the western 
route, from the Canaries to Zayton, under rather similar conditions, 
whereby a s^ voyage of indefinite length was broken in a very wel- 
come manner. In the third ph ice, it is manifest iVom the daybook of 
the Admnal that he hoped to reach these points. Antiha lie desired to 
visit upon his return voyage, since he did not Md it precisely where he 
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8npx)ose<l from his chart lie ought to have found it, aud Zipanga he 
believed he had discovered on reaching Haiti. All the observatiouH 
of the discoverer res})eetin^ his ideas of the division of land and water 
are intelligible through this chart. And lastly, due weight should be 
given to the highly important trstinioTiy of Bishop LaR (^asas, which, 
iu view of its mauifokl repetitious, should not be treated aa a common 
error, as is sometimes the case witli his statements. 

Las (^aaas (Lib. I, cliai*. 1j<1. 1, p. OG) having referred to the geo- 
graphical error of Toscanelli, through which, iu a western voyage, the 
territories of the " Grosschans" were first touched ui)ou (remarks which, 
in an abbreviated form and in part also yerbally, are again met with 
in the liistories, Chap. Till*) the Bishop adds some significant para* 
grax>hs to this, which are omitted in the histories, being somewhat 
eqnivoeal as affecting the reputation of the Genoese: "La carta de 
maiear (Toscanelli) que le invi6^ yo, que esta historia eseribo, tengo en 
mi poder, y delta se liard m&a meucion abajo." (The marine chart which 
I sent to him, I, who am writing this history, hold in my custody^ and 
about which further mention will be made below.) And a few lines 
farther on he adds: '*Y ansi creo que todo bu viaje sobre esta carta 
iundd." (I believe also that bis [Uolnmbus'sJ entire voyage was based 
upon this chart.) Then Las Casas again returns to the chart in his 
narrative of the first passage across the ocean, when Columbus, on Sep- 
teu)b«'r 25, 1192, withheld the marine chart of Martin Alfonso Pinzon, 
while borne onward n]Hni tlio ocean waters which they were then luivi- 
gating. It was a question of the precise situation of Antilia. Ilere 
Las Oasas remarks, in chapter 38 (p. 279): "Esta carta es la, que envio 
Paulo, fisico, el Moi entin, la cual teugo en mi poder.^ (This is the chart 
which the Florentine physician [Toscanelli] sent, whom I hold iu my 
power.) Toscauelli's chart was held in high estimation by Columbus. 
Of this there cau exist no doubt, for no other chart was obtainable that 
exhibited the entire ocean as far as the coast of Asia. He must ha?e 
had the Toscanelli chart on board, for he eonld have guided himself by 
none other, aud he piloted his oouiae solely by this chart. 

The uncertainty of the latitudes, which I ascribe to the influence of 
Toscanelli, can even be recognized in a chart handed down from yery 
early times. It is Table IX in Kunstmanu's Atlas. Here the shores 
of the Greater Antilles extend from Puerto Bico to Cuba> and directly 
onward to the northwest, so that the northwestern extremity of Cuba 
reaches the fiftieth parallel of latitude. Such errors disappear grad* 
nallx , and not until after the death of Colon, and by degrees only, 
does the tropical circle assume its proper position relatively to tlie 
Greater Antilles. The correct delineation of the chart does not come 
to ns until it is lirst exhibited iu the general map of 1527. On tiie 
othei- hand, the mouth of the Amazon was correctly placed, from the 

say desiguttdly "agalti mat with," for I coasider liere Las Caaaa aa the original 
and Idle one npon which the hiatoriana have drawn* 

BKU ^19 
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fast, uuder the equator. The eastern projection of Brazil, Cape St. 
An<]^nstiiie, appears early in its ])roper situatiou. Far more difficult 
thau the latitude was the determination ol the longitude. They could 
not then reckon astronomically. It was much easier to ascertain the 
dangerooB charaotdr of the coast through an estimate of the rapidity 
of the passage. But that even here opinions differed may be per- 
ceived fh>m the varying estimates of pilots on the occasion of the first 
voyage of Ck>lon. His own observations or calculations of latitude are 
no better than those of his contemporaries. Nor do I believe that the 
few astronomical efforts that were made to determine the longitude on 
American soil have bad any influence upon the maps. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that the eastern shores of the New World, 
namely, South and Central America, should be removed 3 to 5 degrees 
too far toward the east. Tilings were even in a worse state in the 
beginning in the case of North America. The insular-like a|)pearance 
of the shores of Newfoundland, Labrador, and Greenland ( ?) scarcely 
])ermit us, at lirst, to deviiie their actual cliaracter. The eastern coast 
of the present United States was <iuite delusive, extondin^^ horizotitally 
from west to east, as if tlie ocean were qaita dammed oil' on the nortli. 
As a necessary sequence, Xewfonndhind lay about 40 degrees too fai' 
to the east. These errors had undergone hardly any correction during 
tlie sixteenth century. 

The line of demarcation, decided upon since 141»4, frequently served 
ou the general charts as an initial meridian. We first meet with it on 
Sheet IV, in Kunstmann's Atlas, and consequently somewhere about 
the year 1518. It here lies 21 to 22 degrees westward from the Gape 
Verde Island Santo Antonio, and hetice 370 leagues remote from it, as 
was settled in the convention of Tordesillas in 1494. But Siianish 
cosmographers wished to remove it as far as jiossible to the east, in 
order to lessen the domains of Portugal. They were unable to come 
to a full settlement of this point. The old charts, whether of land or 
sea, track charts, or maps multiplied by typography, could alone supply 
a scientific desideratum where the date of restoration is clearly indi- 
cated by the compiler, and when, moreover, an exact (M)inputation of 
the time is made, or where this date may be ascertained w ith reasonable 
probability from the text. The greater portion of the old cartographic 
records that have been preserved are without date. 

Of the twelve oUicst sheets that we possess from the year 1500 to 
15()9, four are dated and eight are without date. We nuiy regard it as 
a great piece of good fortune tliat the oldest chart of Juan de la Cosa 
that has been preserved bears a ])recise date, and that to the so-calied 
Caritiuo chart a d(»liiiite year may be ascribed with confidence througli 
the letter tliat aceonijiunics it. In other determination of the 

tinie of a chart without date is always an extremely ditlicult problem. 

It is true that in many instances it is possible to verify which are the 
most recent disoov^es recorded, but it follows necessarily from this 
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that tliu chart could not have been delineated previous to thefoctof 
its discovery. Ou the other hand, it can not be perceived after how 
long a space of time later on the cartogiapber executed the draft. If 
no one of the cartographers who were residing in It-aly prior to 1508^ 
OF) more correctly speaking, anterior to 151t, take any noteof America^ 
such a fact should only coansel the exercise of extreme caution. 

Inasmuch as with bat few exceptions none of the original drafts 
have descended to us from remote times, and since the labors of sao> 
cessivc pilots have been collected, for various years, iut^ one general 
map, the di^^culty of ascertaining the exact dates has been greatly 
increased. And yet, in the case of the port entry records, which were 
made up in the seaport towns, it is more easily established than thioufrli 
the sheets^ subsequently printed. The execution or cnfrraviiig of the 
sheets required considerable tiiuc, the printmLi;' was often letarded a 
year or more, and all this must be weighed witli the possibihty that 
tlie latest designs w ( l e not always at the (li>iiosaI of the scientist irom 
wlnmi these charts emanated. It thus ha|)i»en.s ihat such sheets, with- 
out any date, were begun too prematurely. It is well ascertained tliat 
designs tor the I*tx^)lemaus charts (Strasburg, ir)03) were six years at 
least in the hands of the college authorities at St. Die before they were 
issued. And, moreover, Duke EenatUB (deceased in 1508) had come 
into possession of the new marine charts of South America and South 
Africa, which, at a later period, are said to have embellished the 
Ptolemftus editions, although only in woodcut; and Martin Waldsee- 
muller announced, in 1507, in a letter to Amerbach, St. Di^, of the 6th 
of April, that the charts would very soon appear in print 

The first known globe executed by Koidenskjold presents another 
illustration of this (facsimile atlas, Table XXXVIII). The origin of 
this globe, Nordenskjold thinks, may be tracked to the years 1510 to 
1515, while Uarrisse has proven by an inscription discovered in Haiti 
that we should not assign a date earlier than ldl8 to the appearance of 
the globe. 

In the same way the date <if a chart of the world, designed by Des- 
ealier, the so caUed chart of Henry 11, was antedated by a year, until 
the inscription with the date itself was discovered upon tlie original. 
If, in the catalogue ^ of kiiown charts, the iigures of tln^ year, in the 
case of charts without date, are detiuitely ()r approximately given, these 
figures sliouid always be received with reserve, tliough 1 have always 
eiulcavored to follow only the most approved authorities. 

In the study of marine charts another difficulty arises, where it is a 
question of identification or determination definitely of the old names 
and reconciling them with the existing local appellations, for only a 
portion of the names given by the discoverers themselves have been 
retained up to the present time. Many of them likewise have been 
modified, mutilated, or supplanted by other appellations even during 

> Catalogue not trauiilated. 
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the lifetiuie of tlieir sponsors. The Spaniards ignored the distinctions 
of the Portuguese, and vice versa. IJay, more than this, of one and 
the same marine expediticm varymg or widely diifering charts might 
be brought home by different pilots, and if upon these originals the 
names were abbreviated or illegibly written not ineousiderable discrep- 
ancies would necessarily arise in the first copies. The interpretation 
of the names, moreover, is fraught with the difficulty that discoverers 
have rarely given an exact descnption of the coasts in their written 
reports, for only very seldom indeed, as in the case of Columbus, are tlie 
ships* logbooks or even an epitome of them accessible.' The reports, 
also, are not infrequently too vaguely or generally recorded— as, for 
example,iu thefour voyages of the two Vespuccis — to aflord ;iny medium 
for their correct interpretation. The description of tlio localities also 
often ]>resents wide divfTfjeiieies. As the signitication or correct iuter- 
]>iM»tatioii of the local names is often obscure or unintelligible, it is 
natural tliat to Iresh inquiries an elucidation of these details is often 
embarrassing. 

According to H. A. tSclmmacher's communication (Kohrn American 
Studies, in the German geographical sheets, l»d. XI, j). lUtJ, liremeD, 
1S88), J. (1. Kohl writes concerning the old charts, in which he had for 
years earnestly interested himself: One is to be cautioned against a 
too indiscriminate use of these things. As a matter of course the 
charts assume to give a correct representation of the countries in theix 
more prominent features, as the author proi)oses to himself at the 
moment of their execution; but the operation of delineating charts, 
which should properly have been the work of only cultivated and. 
learned minds, was often confided to very inexperienced hands, and was 
conducted in part in an extremely negligent manner, while the draft 
of a chart, correct in all its details, presupposes so extraordinary a 
mass of information, that it was impossible to meet all its requirements 
until in more recent times; and not until in more recent times was all 
this knowledge combined and attainable in <liie form.'' 

Now all this may be readily conceded, antl yet we arc couiitrained, 
where it is a question of the development of eartop :i])liy, as in the 
case of America, to consult and investigate closely tln^ most insignifi- 
cant sheet, and we must at all events endeavor to obtain a clear eluci- 
dation of each of the names. JJut uulorlunately it is hardly ])racticabJo 
to determine with confidence, in the case of many of the importiiut 
voyages of tliseuvery — as, for example, those of I>. (iomez, Ayllons (in 
spite of the Spanish chart of a Kibero) — what j>uints of th<' coast are 
indicated under the old designations, or in what locality a lauding, ui 
possibly a settlement, has been effected. 

If not for the determination of the local names, at all events for that 
of the dates of discovery, the saints of the Catholic Church are of 
great utility. The day of the discovery is hereby conclusively estab- 
lished, and in accordance with this it may not infrequently be demon- 
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strate<l that a discovery should not bo credited to a sea captain whose 
yoynge liarmoiiizes witk the year but not wiUi the laonth to wbicli it is 

accredited. 

It maybe protitablo and nsefnl in investigations relating to this sub- 
ject to aimex here an alphabetical list of the saintly names most fre- 
quently iu use. 



D*t«. 



Alexius.... 
A n Saints . 
Aiubroftius. 



Anna 

Annuncintio Marto 

Antouina 

Appolonia 

Aacensio Domini 

Aaoensiu Maria; 

AMumptio St. Johannia 

Ammnpllo Hariie 

Aii^'Ustin 

Kalthazar 

BBrbMM ■ 

Kwrtolomens 

Beatu 

Bvucdioiuii 

Bcniliutl ......I ..«...--..... 

BIubIm 

Bimavontnrn..,,,,., 

Souifacius 

0«t1ierfii» 

Chrtotoph CriatoTMl 

CirrTiTiH-isioDmDlnl 

Clara 

ConoepiloMarite- ........... ■ 

Crucis 

Dionysias c 

Donunica-Sunday ...1 

Domlnton* 

] .]< ven ThoDBand Tlrgins. . 

Kiiaa 

Epipbauy (Tbre« Kings' 

Ferdinand 

Fniticiscurt 

Uallus : 

George 

Tiermanua .................. 

nrfgoriufl 

Holy Three Slings 

Bflleoft 



July 17. 
November 1. 
April 4. 
NovemlMrSOi 
July 26. 
March 25. 
January 7. 
Febramy 
Hiinmelfalirt. 
August 15. 
December 27. 
AugnKfc 15. 
Anj;nst 28. 
January 4. 
Deeember4. 
Au|piakS4. 
December 22. 
March ^1. 
May JO. 
FebrttUty3. 
July 14. 
Juno 5. 
November 26<. 
December 18. 
January 1. 
August 12. 
IteoemberS. 
September 14. 
Oetober9. 

Adgnst 6. 

October 21. 

July 20. 
January 6. 

January 19. 
()ff«ilu'r 4. 
October 18. 
April 28. 
July 31. 
Marfh 12. 
January 6. 
Aagvet U. 



STamee. 



Hyanntlttis 

ntieronymns 

Jacobus 

Januarins.. 

Jaciuto 

JoliHinieH liaptista , 

Julian < 

ExaltatlB 

Lnurcntius 

Lai&arus 

Lncas 

Lncia 

roiiiM 

Loui^ 

Magdalena 

Kargaret .................. 

I Maria........... 

Martha 

UartlD.... .. ............... 

Vtixtyn 

Matthew 

Matthias (iu leap year, Feb- 
ruary 25). 

Mi.hael 

NativitA!) Chxiati (Navldad 
Natal). 

Kicolae 

()n)nium Ssnotonun 

Pan taleon.... 

Panlus 

Peter-Paul 

I'l-trus 



Date. 



riiilippna and Jacobus. 

liaphiiel 

Boehna 

Komanoa .............. 

Sebastian 

Severn inqs 

Stepbanns... 

Thomas 

Trinitaa (Triniilml) 

Triumfo de la Cruz 

Yineentiiia 



September 20. 
July 2a. 
September 19. 
September 11. 
July 24. 
February 27, 28. 
September U. 
August 10. 
Docomber 17. 
October 18. 
December 13. 
Anijnst 25. 
Mareb 2. 
July 32. 
July 13. 
SqpteniberS. 
Ja|y». 
November 11. 
June 82. 
September 21. 
February 24. 



September 29. 
Deceiober 25. 

Decembers. 

N'oveniber 1. 
July 27. 
January 25. 
Jane 29. 
August 1. 
May 1. 
October 24. 
Angnai Mb 
August 9. 
J.niiunrj 20. 
Ang,2e-tHt.23, 
December 28. 
December 21. 
Smiilay. 
J uly le. 
January 22. 



Besides these saintly names, which for the most part f^ll upon their 
feast days, thoagh occasionally on a proximate datc^ the noineaclatuie 
of the ohl maps cousists only of characteristic symbols of the coasts 
visited and tirst taken possession ot. The usual names are as follows : 
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Agnada. . . . watering place. 
Aldea ▼illage. 

Armas sand 1)ankA. 

Auegaila-s ..swamps. 

AucoD bay. 

Arboledaa. . forest. 
Arecifea . . .ridgea. 



Bahia bay. | Riodolee aweetriTer. 

Fondnra deeps* i Kio aalado ....salt river. 



Furna crrrl<. 

Mar baxa Hliallaws. 

Medanoa hilla. 

Plaia flat eoaafc. 

Praeel alioala. 



Rio eecon- comoealed 
dido. river. 

Rio verde green river. . 

Salinas salt beds. 

Tierra Uanai. .plains. 



Similar general distinctions in reference to the character of the 
eoast, singularly enoagh, maybe found upon duuts, engraved or wood- 
cut; tbat is to say, where tliey are true copies of marine cbarts. 

Tbe woodcut is tbe most brittle of all the substances employed, but 
it came in use in all (lerman charts. An<l lu i e distortions of names 
most roadily occur, as well as limitations in t he iiuiimer of re]>reseutin|^ 
the ])r()minent lof^il featuios. The woodcuts frontiiiu; tiie marine 
cbiirts are inferior ;u m1 roii^^li, and reflect only imperlectly the intbrma- 
tion obtained. \ etsiu li :i merely general index as bahia Ims become 
a symbol of recognition ibr a whole collection of niap.s. 1 iie well- 
known Bay of All Saints, on the coast of Brazil, was converted into 
Abatia of tlie Saints, throui^h the general tlistortion of names, and 
afterwards into Abbey of all tbe Saints. It wajs in tbe German cos- 
mography, beginning witb tbe Waldseemiiller charts of 1513, that the 
remarkable error first appeared, which was more widely spread by 
Sehduer (Qarrisse, Discovery of North America, p. U7r>). 

. THB TBEBBSTBIAL OUABTS AND aLOBES. 

It deserves to be particularly emphasized that in those countries to 
which we are chiefly indebted for discoveries in the Kew World, no 
oosmographic science existed; that in Spain and Portugal no globe has 
been produced, and only very rarely has a woodcut come to light. 

What position the newly discovered islands — ^for of such the Korth 
American re^ons apparently consisted — and also what situation the 
great continent occupied on both sides of the equator relatively to all 
other parts of the known world; whether tbe new county was to be 
included with Asia in a broad signifh-ation, or whether connected witb 
Asia at all; wliother wliat is now called North and South America 
stand in any correlation to eaili otlicr— all these questions were divS- 
ctissed in tierniany and Italy, and m.»M recently in France, lint neither 
in Spain nor rortugal. Various opinions anil doctrines in relcrenee to 
these points arose ami euviroued tbe gradual evolution of tbe new 
bennspbere. 

This first geographical development of scientific; inquiry hud gone 
ibrlb from Italy witb the resuscitation of tbe " Ptolemiius." German 
astrouomers and mathematicians were odco more seated at tbe feet of 
the ancient Alezandriue geographers. For this reason the charts first 
printed are, almost without exception, closely allied with the rapidly 
succeeding editions of the Ptolem&us. In aoeuracy of drawing and 
eopiousBdSB of nomenclature^ the Italian editions feur exceeded the Ger* 
man, for here we find the oopperplate. In Germany, on the other 
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hand, the woodcut predominated in tl»e restoration of fbo cluirts. It 
was iudeod a unique apparition tliat in the IJomish edition of the 
Ptolemiiuy of Lj06 a map of the New W oi ld by Johann liuysch shouhl 
present itself. Five years later on ai)i)e;ned the Strasburg Ptolemiius, 
that being the eailiest chart of tlie new continent executed beyond the 
Alps. In the interim, however, globes carved in wood had made their 
first appearance. 

Notwithstanding the inferiority and brittle nature of the niat^als 
UKed in the reduplication of charts, Germany won ftom the first an 
acknowledged supremacy in the delineation of the contours of tran8> 
atlantic regions, and it continued to exercise this influence, uncon- 
tested, for a full half century. The reason for this is a very remarlcable 
one. A small Vosges town, St. Die, the seat of the Lothringen Duke 
Renatns, who died in 1508, acquired the foremost prominence in the 
development of the cartography of America. Portuguese marine charts 
«and the reports of the four sea voyages of Amerigo Vespucci possibly 
gave the hrst impulse to this art in 150G. The news brought to the 
Duke was qnirkly appreciated in the halls of the Oyninasium College, 
to which Walther Lud, Uin^niann, and Waldseeniiiller were attacheti. 
The four marine voyages, in a Latin version, soon appeared, accom- 
panied by a " Cosuiographioe iutrodnetio,'' or preliminary initiation in 
the principles of cosmographic science, l)y Waldseemiiller, in which 
tiie author, as is well known, in 1507 proposed tiie name Airverica for 
the new continent. At the same time it was decided to convert the 
marine charts, which had just reached the Duke, into a fresh edition of 
the Ptolem&u9. The restoration of the charts was placed in the hands 
of Waldseemttller, but after many delays the work at length appeared 
in 1513. How well this edition succeeded may be recognized from the 
fact that in 1520 a second Impression became necessary, and the 
editions of 1522 and 1525, imitations of the charts of the same locality, 
and even the Ptolem&us editions of Lyons in 1535, and of Vienna in 
1541, were reproductions of the charts of Waldseemiiller. 

St. Die, however, soon lost its prominence after the departure of 
Waldseemiiller. His Ptolemaus certainly appeared in Btrasburg. 
Nuremberg succeeded Strasburg with tlie globe of Scboner, and thus 
an interest in cosmographic works extended more and more over Ger- 
man territory nntil its acme w;i>^ n^iched at the close of the era in the 
I^etiierlands and on the Lower Klnne in tiie writings of Mercator. 

If we now take a retrospective ^4:l;vnce at the pt»riod when (ierman 
cosmographers dominated in cartographic designs, from 1508 to 1509, 
several types, partly contemporary and partly subsequent, reveal 
theniseives, and acjpiire prominence in the representation of the 
newly discovered regions of the globe. 

In the interval of time here indicated seven different types may bo 
distinguished: 

(1) Johann Buysch, 1508. In North America the well-known coun- 
tries of Greenland, Labrador, and Bacculaos (Newfoundland) are 
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American Coasts and Inland Regions discovered from 1551 to 1560. 
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SCHC^NER'8 (?) Globe, 1515. 
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J. Castaldi, 1546. 
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Plate XXXV. 
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Zaltieri, 1566. 
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C. Mercator, 1569. 
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PORTuauESE Marine Chart, 1520. 
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BAPTI8TA AONESE, 1550. 
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